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TO SPEAK. 
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Physician to the Department of the Eye and Ear, 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Continued from page 527, 

During the months of May and June, 
1872, Mr. A. G. Bell introduced his father’s 
system of ** visible speech’’ at the American 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, amd, on June 22d, his report was 
published, addressed to Prof. Stone, the 
Principal, in which he makes the following 
statement. 

‘* My father’s system is now in practical 
operation in your institution, and two of 
your teachers, Mr. Clark and Miss Julia 
Sweet, are qualified to carry on our methods 
ofinstruction. The full results of the in- 
troduction of the system cannot be known 
for a long time to come. Since the com- 
mencement of May, ten | ips son who had no 
knowledge of speech, and twenty-four semi- 
mutes, have been under instruction. 

‘* Results with semi-mutes.—1. These pu- 
pils could pronounce, in May, 533 English 
elements; that is, they had retained 62 per 
cent. of the sounds acqhired before they be- 
came deaf, 2, They have since mastered 98 
sounds by means of visible speech, so that 
73 per cent. of the English elements are now 
correct. 3. Several of the pupils had very 
disagreeable voices. In every case the power 
has been gained of producing natural tones. 
4, The majority of the semi-mutes can vary 
the pitch of the voice, 

* Results obtained with ten pupils who had 
no knowledge of speech.—1. 86 of the Eng- 
lish sounds, or 24 per cent., were obtained, 
in May, by imitation. 2. From these 
sounds 189 others have been developed by 
visible speech, so that 76 per cent. of the 





English elements are now correct. 3. As 
in the case of the semi-rautes, all who have 
had disagreeable voices have now the power 
of producing naturaltones. 4. All can vary 
the pitch of the voice. 5. Two young ladies 
can produce natural inflections. 6. Al- 
though it could scarcely be expected that 
these pupils should have acquired, in seven 
weeks, sufficient power over the instrument 
of speech to articulate sentences correctly, 

et seven of them have succeeded in an aston- 

shing degree. The remaining three pupils 
have progressed as satisfactorily as the others 
in mastering the elementary sounds, Two of 
them succeeded in articulating sentences, but 
inanimperfect manner. The third has been 
absent for some time. The progress of all 
these pupils, although they have been 
taught by four persons, has been so similar, 
as to show that success depends more upon 
the system than the teacher. 

** Atthe exhibition the following sentences 
were uttered by these pupils almost as per- 
fectly as if they had possessed hearing. ‘I 
want to talk,’ spoken by Miss Tait; ‘How 
do you do?’ by Miss Bailey; ‘I love papa 
and mamma,’ by Master Clark ; ‘I want 
some water,’ by Master Bigelow ; ‘I want to 
go home,’ by Master Fenner; ‘ The beef is 
tough,’ by Miss Chaffin ; ‘I am deaf but not 
dumb,’ by Miss Whiting. Miss Whiting 
and Miss Chaffin illustrated the power of 
the symbols over the unseen parts of the 
mouth, by making their voices disagreeable 
or sweet, at command. Miss Chaffin pro- 
nounced the word papa, varying the voice 
in a variety of ways. 

** At the conclusion of the exhibition, Mr* 
Clark and Miss Sweet: kindly consented to 
illustrate the power of the symbols in a 
more conclusive manner than could be done 
by the pupils. They accordingly left the 
hall, while the following words and noises 
were dictated by the gentlemen present. 
Arma virumque cano. ‘Itis very warm to- 
day.’ An imitation of a cock’s crowing. 
An imitation of legge wood. The 
peculiar click made in urging on a horse. 
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The word ‘whoa.’ These sounds having 
been written upon the blackboard in the 
symbols of visible speech, Mr. Clark and 
Miss Sweet were recalled, and after study- 
ing the symbols for a few moments, pro- 
duced all the sentences and noises as origi- 
nally given. Such a test as this, while 
exhibiting satisfactorily the strange power 
possessed by visible speech, of communi- 
cating any pronunciation without the aid of 
hearing, also conclusively shows that Mr. 
Clark and Miss Sweet have acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of the symbols. The inter- 
est they have shown in this invention, and 
the persevering efforts they have made to 
master all the details, have been very grati- 
fying to me, and I feel perfect confidence in 
entrusting the system to their care.’’* 


Instruction in Mr. Bell’s method has been 
given during six months, and the following 
letter, in answer to one asking for informa- 
tion, has been received from Miss Sweet, 
giving some idea of the progress made in 
her classes. An opportunity of witnessing 
the good results was also given during a re- 
cent visit to that noble charity, which has 
been hallowed by the memories of the many 
distinguished philanthropists who have de- 
voted their lives to the instruction of the 
deaf mute. The letter is dated American 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 23, 1872: 


‘*T have fourteen} pupils who leave their 
school-rooms daily and come to meat differ- 
ent hours to be taught articulation. These 
pupils are in various stages of progress. Six 
are semi-mutes, who talk so as to be readily 
understood by any one, and can themselves 
understand me well, by reading from my 
lips. The others are congenital mutes, and 
those who lost their hearing before language 
was learned. You ask:the number of sounds 
acquired. The six first mentioned could 
speak when they entered the class. In 
several cases nasality and harshness of 
voice have been removed, and many imper- 
fections in articulation have been corrected. 
Great pains are taken to improve their 
knowledge of lip-reading. As to the con- 
genital mutes, a part of them can give all 
the English sounds, both separately, and in 
many different combinations. Those who 
have more recently begun the study, and 
have not yet reached this point, will soon 
do so. Two of the original class were 
dropped ; not that it was an impossibility to 
teach them, but they lacked application, 
and it was thought that the time could be 
better spent on others. We have another 
class taught by another teacher.”’ 


The following is an extract from a letter 


* Hartford.Courant, June 28, 1872. 

+ From Prof. Stone’s Report, dated May, 1872, it 
is stated that “Instruction in articulation and 
lip-reading has been given, as in previous years, 
to twenty-five pupils, nearly all of whom were 
semi-mutes. They have been divided into classes 
of from tbree to six and eight. and have been 
taught about thirty minutes a day. 
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written by Harriet B. Rogers, dated Clarke 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, Round Hill, 
Northampton, Mass., Dec. 20, 1872 :— 


‘* All our pupils, fifty-six in number, are 
made to understand and read the symbols of 
‘visible speech,’ but only two classes have 
used it from the time of entering the insti- 
tution, as we introduced it into our school 
only in September, 1871. There were 
five pupils in last year’s class. One of 
them, a little girl of ten years, acquired 
twenty-seven out of the thirty-seven Eng- 
lish elements during the forty weeks’ term; 
also a great variety of combinations, and 
learned considerable about inflection. Now 


she lacks but four elements—e, a, sh, and 


initial y. A boy in the same class during 
the first year learned all the elements which 
she now has, and has this term acquired the 
four he lacked the first year. Another boy 
in the class lacked, at the close of the year, 
twelve elements, but now lacks only four— 
k, g,o0,ou. His greatest difficulty is with 
combinations. He has not nearly as good 
control over his tongue as the first two men- 
tioned. 

** Of the eleven pupils in this year’s class, a 
little girl of six years has acquired twenty- 
one of the elements, and can speak about 
one hundred and fifty words composed of 
these; also many combinations not forming 
words. She gives high, low, and medium 
pitch, and inflects the voice from any one 
piteh to each of the others. A boy in the 
same class, ten years old, has acquired nine- 
teen of the elements, and speaks about two 
hundred words, beside many combinations 
not forming words. He gives only high and 
low pitch. His voice at first was entirely 
nasal, but has improved very much. 

‘* The cases cited are those of totally deaf 
children, who did not speak when they en- 
tered school and had received no previous 
instruction. 

‘* Another boy in this year’s class, whose 
father had attempted to give him some in- 
struction, has a little hearing, spoke some 
words indistinctly, and had six of the ele- 
ments when he came here. ~He has gained 
twelve elements, and is less advanced in 
combinations than those just cited. . His 
hearing has not yet been of advantage to 
him. Since writing the above the new 
class has acquired two more vowel sounds. 

‘* We have dropped no pupils who have 
begun this work. I can give you no defi- 
nite idea of semi-mutes. 

“T feel that I have answered your ques- 
tions very imperfectly, but it is almost im- 
possible to put such things on paper. We 
would be very glad to show you our school 
if ever you come to Massachusetts.”’ 


Many, even of my medical readers, may 
not be aware of the large number of “ deaf- 
mutes ’’ in the United States. By a reference 
to the author’s work, p. 470, it will be found 
that the number is over sixteen thousand. 
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The reports of various deaf and dumb in- 
stitutions complain that the United States 
census is inaccurate, and state that many 
mutes are known to have been overlooked 
and omitted in the list. In 1870 there were 
one thousand, six hundred and fifty-four 
deaf-mutes in New England, which includes 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
In our own State there are some seventeen 
hundred cases, and the number is increas- 
ing every year at the rate of about 80; this 
is often from a want of the knowledge in 
physicians to prevent it. They neglect to 
treat catarrhs of the tympanum, which, as 
we have stated in our work, and in other 
places, arise in the course of the exanthe- 
mata, more especially in scarlatina, and ow- 
ing to neglect of the ears, the young child 
becomes profoundly deaf, and consequently 
dumb, from not hearing the voice, there be- 
ing serious morbid changes at, or following 
the attack; if attention, as I have before 
stated, was given to washing out the pus 
with a mild astringent or detergent in cases 
of acute peforation, much good would fol- 
low. In the other class of cases, in which 
the membrana tympani resists the pressure 
of this pus, and the pent-up matter eannot 
make its escape, the life of the child can be 
saved by puncturing the membrana by a 
delicate cataract needle, or knife, at its most 
dependent point. For the diagnostic marks 
upon this membrane, and details of the ope- 
ration, we would refer our readers to the 
article in the author’s work, p. 179, entitled 
paracentesis of the membrana tympani. 
These two terminations are both favorable 
if the operation is in time to save the brain, 
for at other times the restlessness and pain 
in the ears are followed by symptoms of 
grave cerebral disturbance, such as vomit- 
ing, convulsions, coma and death. Still 
there is another form or termination of this 
disease; it is in the form of cases in which 
the patient recovers with the hearing more 
or less impaired, and the tympanic secretion 
becomes more or less inspissated or organ- 
ized, either the mucous or serous secretion 
with bands of lymph forming bridges by 
which the bones of the ear become fixed or 
anchylosed, more especially the base of the 
stapes which acts upon the oval window, 
and prevents action upon the nerves of the 
ear, by means of the labyrinthic fluid; but 
even in this stage, if the matters are soft 
there is the peculiar color and curvature of 
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the membrana tympani to guide us so as to 
operate for the removal of these deposits by 
perforation, afterwards washing them out 
and the use of Politzer’s air douche, as given 
at pp. 238--45; the child may thus retain 
enough hearing to preventit from becoming 
mute. Another matter physicians should en- 
deavor to convey sound instruction upon, is 
the great disadvantage of marriages of con- 
sanguinity, for sad proofs have been given 
that the offspring of such are often deaf 
and dumb; for of sixty-five families in the 
records of the Pennsylvania Institution 
(from which, during the year 1871, sixty- 
seven pupils were received) seventeen con- 
tain each more than one deaf-mute child; 
eleven families contain each two, two fami- 
lies each three, and three families contain 
each four deaf-mutes. In most of these 
instances the parents were first or second 
cousins. ‘ 

In conclusion I would most earnestly sug- 
gest that physicians all over our extended 
country would use their influence among 
their patients who have deaf-mute children, 
that they should have the opportunity given 
them of acquiring articulation, even if it be 
for no other purpose than asa most valuable 
physical and vocal exercise, tending, as Mr. 
Bell has expressed it, to “develop and 
strengthen the lungs;’” at p. 404 of the 
author’s work is given the 33 Institutions 
for the instruction of the deaf-mutes in the 
United States, and only twenty-six hundred 
and eighty-seven pupils are under tuition ; 
there must be many others of suitable age 
that should be receiving the great blessing 
of an education, for of the whole number 
of mute children atschool-age in the United 
States, it is stated there are seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty four, and if we in- 
clude the territories it would give us one 
hundred and eight more. We mustendeav- 
or to act also upon Legislatures and benevo- 
lent men, to found many new institutions 
all over the length and breadth of the land; 
and every large city should have a public 
school like that of Boston, where the mute 
child, speechless no longer, can go to its pa- 
rents, after receiving instruction, and enjoy 
home, and no longer be as an alien among its 
own people; fitted not only to mix and hold 
converse with the deaf, but also with the 
world at large, making, we trust, a more 
happy being, and every way better able to 
live. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





ReEVIEWs AND Book NorTICcEs. 


NOTES ON CURRENT MEDICAL 
LITERATURE. 


—A new edition of Prof. Huan L. 
HopaGe’s Lecture on “ Feticide, or Criminal 
Abortion,” has been published by Messrs. 
Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city. (Price 
30 cents). It isa forcible and timely essay, 
though in some respects, overdrawn. Who, 
for instance, would defend the literal cor- 
rectness of the following sentence (p. 28): 
“The mother has little more influence upon 
the child in utero than the parent bird has 
upon its offspring in the egg?” Neither is 
it scientific to assert that ‘‘the mystical 
union of matter and spirit occurs at the 
time of conception.’’ Science says nothing 
about this. 


—tThe Photographic Review of Medicine 
and Surgery, published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of this city, has suspended publica- 
tion. 


—tThe long expected work of Mr. Havr- 
LAND has appeared in London, ‘‘ The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Disease, in Eng- 
land and Wales.” In this work medical 
topography has been reduced to a complete 
system as regards England and Wales, and 
afflicted persons are thereby enabled to as- 
certain at a glance what localities to remove 
to with a prospect of benefiting their health, 
and what to avoid. He has taken as his 
materials for information the annual Re- 
ports of the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England, from 
1839, the year when the Act for registering 
these data came into operation, down to the 
latest reports. The information which is 
thus made public, but which is scattered 
through the thirty-two annual reports, has 
now been utilized by Mr. Haviland, in a 
series of maps illustrating the local distribu- 
tion in England of all the principal dis- 
eases. One of them for an example, of 
heart disease, illustrates the relations of 
this disease to locality on ascale of twelve 
miles to the inch. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

Obstetric Aphorisms: for the Use of Students 
Commencing Midwifery Practice. By 
JOSEPH GRIFFITHS SWAYNE, M. D., etc. 
Second American, from the fifth revised 
English edition, with additions by Enp- 
WARD R. Hutcuins, M. D. Philadel- 
phia: Henry C. Lea, 1873. 1 vol., 12mo, 
pp. 189. Cloth. 


The nervousness which most youthful 
practitioners experience when summoned 
to an obstetrical case wiil be materially 
diminished by a close study of this little 
manual. They would find it, indeed, a 
source of mental comfort to have it in their 
coat pocket, and during the tedious hours of 
waiting to con with care its judicious sugges- 
tions. 

A few words will explain its scope. Fifty 
pages are devoted first to the management 
of ordinary labor; then follows a chapter 
describing cases which the student may un- 
dertake without assistance; and then an- 
other, which sets forth those contingencies 
in which a novice in obstetrics will do well 
to call in a more experienced hand. The 
diseases of pregnancy, the care of the new- 
born infant, and the treatment of abortions 
are embraced in the last part of the volume. 

Numerous illustrations are interspersed, 
representing the various positions of the 
featus, etc. The American editor has added 
a number of brief remarks, which are calcu- 
lated to increase the value of the work. 
The chapter on Abortions is by him, and he 
takes occasion, not merely to give the treat- 
ment, but also to warn his younger readers 
of the frequency with which they will be 
asked to destroy foetal life, and the nefari- 
ousness of doing so. We believe he exag- 
gerates the extent of the evil (unwittingly), 
but it is well enough to be on the safe side. 
That the crime is ‘‘ more prevalent in our 
own country than in any other of the 
world”’ (p. 575), we firmly believe to be a 
most extravagant expression, not justified 
by facts. That it is only too prevalent, we 


know, and sincerely hope Dr. HuTcHIns’ 
chapter may lessen it. A convenient index 
closes the volume. 
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wr Medical Societies and Clinical Reports, Notes 
and Observations, Foreign and Domestic Corres- 
pondenee, News, etc., etc., of general medical in- 
terest, are respectfully solicited. 

Articles of special importance, such especially as 
require original experimental research, analysis, 
or observation, will be liberally paid for. 

wr To insure publication, articles must be prac- 
tical, brief as possible to do justice to the subject, 
and carefully prepared, so as to require little revi- 
sion. 

w> Subscribers are requested to forward to us 
copies of newspapers containing reports of Medi- 
cal Society meetings, or other items of special 
medical interest. 

We particularly value the practical experience of 
country practitioners, many of whom possess a 
fund of information that rightfully belongs to the 
profession. 

The Proprietor and Editors disclaim all respon- 
sibility for statements made over the names of 
correspondents. 








THE CLOSING YEAR. 

In closing another volume of the MEDI- 
CAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER, We cannot 
allow the opportunity to pass without thank- 
ing our subscribers for the numerous and 
warm expressions of good will which we 
have received during the last six months. 
We have earnestly endeavored to supply the 
members of the profession who take our 
journal with the amount and character of 
information which would be most useful to 
them and most interesting also. That we 
have succeeded to an extent almost equal to 
our hopes, we are assured by many letters 
and verbal expressions of opinion. 

Encouraged by such “ words of cheer,’’ we 
shall endeavor in the future to adapt our 
publications still more completely to the 
wants of the profession. The experience of 
some years in this labor serves to inform us 
what medical periodical literature should be, 
and no pains shall be spared to bring the 
works from our office fully up to the highest 
standard, 

The literary aid of some of the most emi- 
nent men in the profession has been secured 
for our next volume; while the business 
department of our establishment has been 
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placed on such a footing that we believe in 
future neither delays, irregularities nor neg- 
lect can be laid to our charge. 

Both the editors who have heretofore de- 
voted their time to our publications—Dr. 8. 
W. Burier and Dr. D. G. Brrinton—will 
continue to do so, and will aim always to 
present a “‘ brief abstract and mirror of the 
times,’”? in their medical and scientific 
aspects, through our pages. 


-— 
—_> 


Notes AND COMMENTS. 





Treatment of Poisoning by Hydrate of Chloral. 

Dr. Ertenmeyer remarks that the quantity 
of hydrate of chloral required to produce poi- 
sonous symptoms is undetermined. The small- 
est quantity known to have produced poisoning 
is two and a half scruples; while on the other 
hand, as much as 460 grains has been taken 
without danger. The symptoms of poisoning 
by chloral are, diminished frequency of respi- 
ration, redness of the conjunctive, contraction 
of the pupils, lividity of the lips, and falling of 
the lower jaw; the state of the pulse has 
varied very much in several cases. The most 
important indication is the removal, as quickly 
as possible, of the chloral remaining in the 
stomach, or its dilution by water containing 
tea, coffee, or rum. The second indication is 
to restore the respiration. Not much benefit 
is to be expected from the use of strychnia, 
physostigma, morphia, camphorated ether, or 
ammonia, which are supposed to act as anti- 
dotes to chloral. Transfusion of blood may 
perhaps be found useful, as it has already been 
in poisoning by chloroform. 


Tincture of Iodine in Cholera Infantum and 
Dysentery. 

Dr. GriiraM says, in The Clinic, “As iodine 
has the property of arresting transudations, 
and as it is of particular value in many inflam- 
matory affections of the skin, and as the skin 
and mucous membrane are very analogous in 
structure, a@ priord, it would seem probable 
that iodine might be of service in the above- 
named affections. I have tried it in a case of 
cholera infantum and in a case of dysentery. 
It seemed to yield good results in the former 
and eventuated in a cure. In the latter its in- 
fluence was not so marked, though seemingly 
beneficial. Iam now trying it in a case ofdys_ 
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entery, and am encouraged both by its effect 
on the patient and a statement going the 
rounds of the journals to the effect that a very 
obstinate case of vomiting has been checked 
by the administration of ten drop doses on 
sugar, where everything else failed. I give it 
in doses of from 8 to 15 drops every four hours, 
to an adalt, either on sugar or in glycerine. 





News AND MIscELLANY. 





Proposed New Buildings for Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. 


At a meeting of the Alumni of this College, 
held Dec. 17th, Prof. S. D. Gross in the chair, 
Dr. J. H. Brinton, of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, made a report in reference to 
the erection of a new college and college hos- 
pital building. It states that the need to sup- 
— the present capacity of the college 

as long been assured. ‘They should erect and 
furnish a building of sufficient size to meet the 
demands for clinical teaching. The trustees of 
the college had assented to what had been 
done, and endeavors should be made to do 
what was proposed. However, the onus of 
the undertaking rested with the resident 
alumni. 

The committee suggested as a plan of organi- 
zation, first, the collection of subscriptions 
contingent upon the raising of $250,000 by 

rivate subscription by the 10th of June, 1874, 
or the purchase of a new site, and for the erec- 
tion thereon of a new College and College Hos- 
pital building, and for the support of the latter; 
second, an appeal to the State Legislature for 
an endowment of at least $100,000 for said 
hospital, such appeal to be made in connection 
with the trustees and Faculty; third, the pri- 
vate subscriptions, to be called first, from the 
resident Alumni; second, from the Alumni 
throughout the country; third, from the city at 
large; and that a committee be appointed from 
the Association, exclusive of the Faculty, with 
power to act in conjunction with the commit- 
tees to be appointed by the Trustees and 
Faculty. 

It was resolved, on motion of Dr. J. H. 
Brinton, that the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to take the necessary measures for the 
securing of a new site, and the erection there- 
on of a new college, with a college hospital 
attached, and the means for the support of the 
latter. 

Dr. Gross made an address, urging the need 
for increased accommodation, so as to form a 
museum, library, have chemical manipulations, 
a hospital with from 50 to 75 beds, etc., to 
secure which a large amount of money would 
be needed. He stated that they did not intend 
to move the college across the river, and be- 
lieved they would have an increased number of 
cases by not doingso. The college was to have 
a future, which future depended on the action 
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of the Alumni. No other college could boast 
of such prosperity as it has had in so short a 
time. Adjourned. 





Union University of New_York.—An Import- 
ant Educational Movement, 

A meeting was held at the Albany Medical 
College, Albany, N. Y., on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, of the Presidents and Trustees of Union 
College, Albany Medical College, Albany Law 
School, and the Dudley Observatory. The 
Hon. Ira Harris was called to the chair. 
Resolutions were passed unanimously, uniting 
all the above institutions together under the 
title of the Union University, of the State of 
New York. Subsequently the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the Officers 
and Trustees of the Albany University :— 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the Albany 
Medical College, the Dadley Observatory and 
of the University of Albany, in joint meeting 
assembled, and each represented by a quorum 
of members, approve of a union with Union 
College of Schenectady, under the name of the 
Union University, each institution to preserve 
its corporate name and powers intact, the plan, 
when perfected, to provide for a post graduate 
course of lectures in the city of Albany. 

The numerous friends of the late Dr. Alden 
March will hail this event with pleasure, re- 
membering that this was the chief ambition of 
his life. By this union the large state muse- 
ums and the Dudley Observatory will come 
into practical use for purposes of education. 
The Albany Medical College will be placed on 
a broader base of usefulness. It is pleasant to 
note that this important movement is due large- 
ly to the personal efforts of Dr. J. H. Armsby, 
the present professor of Surgery, of the Al- 
bany Medical College. 





The City Hospital of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The authorities of Lincoln, the Capital of 
Nebraska, have organized a lottery, to build a 
Municipal Hospital. We distrust and condemo 
all such nefarious means of erecting charitable 
institutions. It is borrowing the livery of 
heaven to serve the Devil in. We hope no 
medical journal will commend or countenance 
such a scheme. The municipal authorities had 
much better open a faro bank for the purpose, 
as its evil effects would at least be confined to 
their own town. 





Surplus of Doctors. 


Dr. J. M. Mack writes us from Oregon: 
‘‘This isa much healthier country than any 
part of the East, and sadly overstocked with 
Doctors. There are from 16 to 20in Portland, and 
4 in Kast Portland. I think some of us will be 
obliged to emigrate ere long.”’ 





Appointment. 
Dr. Joun M. Currter, of Barnet, has been 
appointed Surgeon-General of the State of 
Vermont, with the rank of Brigadier-General. 


‘ 
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